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3. HOME FEELING AND NATIONAL FEELING
The main significance of territory for nationality is its influence
on national sentiment. It is often assumed that the national
spirit is nothing else but attachment to the native soil. Yet
national feeling and home feeling are not the same, and the
national territory, that is that claimed by a nation as its country,
is not identical with the home country in the narrower sense, that
is the place where we have been born or which is nearest to our
heart through long residence and many cherished memories.3
This narrow territory has a psychological significance quite other
than that of the fatherland. It means the remembrance of
childhood and youth, of family life, relatives and early friends.
Its woods and meadows, its valleys and rivers, its villages and
historic monuments are much more familiar to us than those of
other parts of the fatherland, many of which we have only seen
as passing visitors, if at all. Our youthful dreams and hopes, the
decisive phases of our own development, the image of our fore-
fathers, are intimately connected with the natal soil. The fact
that a certain, rather small, territory is so bound up with the
growth of our personality explains why the barrenness and bleak-
ness of a home country usually does not diminish our affection for
it, nor are-people necessarily more home-loving or patriotic if they
have been born in a fertile or beautiful tract of land. The hold
of the natal soil over minds is most movingly expressed in Negro
songs of longing for the old Kentucky home, the land where
they have been slaves and where they have been exposed to
lynching.
Affection for the national territory is implanted in our mind
by a common history, by the force of public opinion, by education,
by means of literature, the press, national songs, monuments, and
in many other ways.2 Our feelings for the small territory are the
1 The German word Heimat designates particularly this narrower territory, while
the English word home country may also be used for the larger one.   The Home Office
is a Ministry for the whole of England and Wales, and Home Rule does not mean
local autonomy but self-administration in a national territory.   The word Hevniat
could not be used in this wider sense except in a metaphorical way.   The English
language, furthermore, has made little use of emotional words like patria, patrie, Vater-
land. etc.   True, the Oxford Dictionary shows several cases of the use of the word
fatherland in the seventeenth century \ but it cannot have sounded familiar to the
English, as Temple in 1672 remarks that the Dutch say fatherland for our country.
In our time fatherland means-usually Germany, often with some irony.   Shaftesbury
complained that the English had no word for patna} though they certainly had a public
spirit.
2 An instructive study of the means employed for this purpose is Carlton Hayes,
France a Nation of Patriots, 1930.
The teaching of history has a particular share in the development of national
sentiment and nationalism. Cf. J. F. Scott, The Menace of Nationalism in Education,